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dedicated to Siva, it is a centre of
Hindu pilgrimage. Pop. (1951)
25,510. Another Deogarh, in
Orissa, was the capital of the
former Bamra state. There is a
third in Udaipur, Rajasthan.

Deoxidation. Chemical opera-
tion involving the removal of
oxygen from a compound. More
commonly known as reduction, it
is the chemical reverse of oxida-
tion. The deoxidising agent may
he the luminous tip of the Bunsen
flame, or charcoal, or other
chemical means. See Chemistry ;
Oxygen.

Department. English form of
Fr. department (from O.V.departir,
to divide), name for the administra-
tive areas into which France
was divided in 1790. At first 83,
their number was afterwards in-
creased. Three departments were
created when Savoy and Nice were
annexed in 1860, and three more in
Algeria, 1881 ; three others, Bas-
Rhin, Haut-Rhin, and Moselle
(Alsace-Lorraine), were lost by
France in 1871, recovered in 1919.

Most departments are named
after their chief river or rivers, e.g.
Seine, Loire, Cher, Lot, Garonne,
etc.; a few after some other
physical feature, e.g. C6tes-du-
Nord, Pas-de-Calais. Each of the
90 departments into which France
was divided in 1955 is governed by
a prefect, assisted by a council-, and
is divided into arrondissements.

In 1947, by a law of 1946, the
colonies of Guadeloupe, Guiana,
Martinique, and Reunion were
given the status of overseas de-
partments of the mother country.

Departure, ANGLE OF. Term in
ballistics to denote the angle which
the line of departure of a projectile
makes with the line of sight, or
horizontal plane. The prolongation
of the line of departure is the
actual path of the projectile after
it has left the muzzle, and is known
as the trajectory.

Depew, CHAUNCEY MITCHELL
(1834-1928). American lawyer and
orator. Born at Peekskill, N.Y.,

r1 '1 23, 1834,
1 graduat-
ing at Yale he
was called to
the N.Y. bar,
1858. Promin-
ent in state pol-
itics, attorney
to numerous
rlys., and from
1898 chairman
of the whole
Vanderbilt sys-
tem, during 1899-1911 he repre-
sented N.Y. in the senate. He was

Chauncey Depew,

American lawyer

Elliott & Fry

the chosen orator on many national
occasions, notably on the unveiling
of the statue of Liberty in N.Y.
harbour, 1886, and at the Chicago
World's Fair, 1892. He died April
4, 1928. Orations, Addresses, and
Speeches were edited by J. D.
Champlin, 8 vols., 1910.

Dephlegmation. Process of
removing water from alcohol to
increase its strength. Formerly
this was accomplished by shaking
the alcohol with quids lime or po-
tassium carbonate, these agents
having the power of absorbing
water. The term is now applied to
the process in which the rectifying
column of stills is used in preparing
alcohol. The dephlegmator separ-
ates the " phlegma," or watery por-
tion, from the alcohol, owing to the
differences in the boiling points of
alcohol and water. See Alcohol.

Depilatory (Lat. declare, to
pull out hair). Preparation for
removing hair from parts of the
body where it is not wanted. The
basic preparation is barium sul-
phide, 5'0 ; prepared chalk, lO'O ;
made into a thin paste with water
and applied. The hair will grow
again, but the treatment can be
repeated. Contrary to popular
belief, hair thus treated becomes
in time weakened and tends to dis-
appear. Hair is also discouraged
by the use of hydrogen peroxide
which weakens and bleaches it,
thus rendering it less apparent.
Electrolysis often represents the
best attack. The cure for really
abnormal hair growth on the chin
and cheeks of women is the
surgical removal of part of the
adrenal glands, which lie above
the kidneys.

Bepit Amoureux (Lovers'
Quarrels). Five-act comedy by
Moliere. It was first produced at
Eteziers, 1656, the scene being laid
in Paris. The part of Albert was
acted by Moliere.

Deploy (Fr. dipl^yer^ to unroll).
Military term meaning to extend
a body of troops from close forma-
tion to a line of small depth in
open order. In actual combat,
deploy is a section movement, but
strategically the term refers to the
movements of armies from a
central base to one or more theatres
of operations. In the Second Great
War, Allied armies based in Britain
were deployed to fronts in Africa,
the Far East, and the continent of
Europe.

Depolariser. Material added to
the solution in a voltaic cell to
counteract the effect of polarisa-
tion, i.e. of counter electro-motive
force due to the accumulation of
hydrogen on the negative plates

and to other causes. The material
varies with different types of cell
and consists of an oxidising solu-
tion or a solid, e.g. a solution of
chromic acid may be used for a
Bunsen cell or powdered manga-
nese dioxide for a Leclanche cell.
Deponent (Lat. deponere, to lay
aside). In Latin grammar, term
incorrectly applied to a class of
verbs, the form of which is passive,
but the meaning active ; such are
vescor, I eat; aversor, I turn away.
In reality, these are middle or re-
flexive verbs, vescor meaning I
feed myself, aversor, I turn myself
away. When this middle form
(expressing the action of the sub-
ject upon itself) came to be used
for the passive (expressing that the
subject is acted upon by someone
or something else), it was said that
such verbs as vescor" " laid aside "
the passive meaning which in
reality they never had.
Deportation (Lat. de, from;
portare, to carry). Term mean-
ing to remove anyone forcibly
from a country, used mainly in
connexion with aliens (q.v.). Where
an alien is convicted of an offence,
a magistrate or judge may recom-
mend him, after being punished,
to be deported as an undesirable
alien. Orders for deportation are
made by the Home office.
Deposit (Lat. depositum, some-
thing put down). In English law,
one of the forms of bailment. It
arises whore goods are deposited
with a bailee to be kept for the
bailor without payment. The de-
positary is said to be liable only for
damages to or loss of the goods by
gross negligence. Deposit is also
used in English law to mean a sum
of money paid to a person, gener-
ally the vendor of real estate, as
security that the contract shall be
carried out. See Bailment.
Deposition. Process by which
rock waste is accumulated either on
dry land or on the bed of a lake or
ocean. On the land, deposition is
largely confined to the lower levels,
where rivers in times of flood
gradually build up plains from the
sediment which they carry. Rivers
flowing into tideless or almost tide-
less seas drop the sediment they
carry in suspension, and often build
extensive deltas, e.g. the Missis-
sippi, Nile, Rhine, and Ganges. But
it is on the ocean floor, along the
continental margins, that the most
extensive deposition takes place,
the layers of sediment there built
up often attaining great thickness.
The pressure of the upper layers,
together with the cementing of the
grains by mineral matter brought
by water which slowly finds its way